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CHAPTER I 




MANIPULATION OP COMPETENCE 

How can we alter the tendency of lower statue people to behave in 
a passive and incompetent manner when working jointly on a valued task with 
people of higher status? This problem is of considerable theoretical and 
practical Interest. In ouV desire to integrate ethnic and racial groups 
for education* work situations or for negotiation of difficulties* we are 
bedevilled by the persistence of stereotyped ideas about inferiority and 
superiority* carried around in the heads of high and low status partici- 
pants* Even though we design experiences which demand equal participa- 
tion and which do not require specific cultural or educational background* 
the expectations from the general social order Infect the new aituatiena; 
the lndlvlduala leave* much ss they entered* with their pre-exieting be- 
lief systems about themselves and others* only reconfirmed* 

With the aid of status characteristic theory (Berger* Cohen* and 
teldltch* 1966) we describe the problem in the following vayi When 
whites and blacks work together on s cognitive task which la new to the 
participants but is regarded aa important* both races are likely to be 
handicapped by a built-in expectation for superior performance and 
greater participation on the part of the whites aa compared to blacks* 

Even with no prior knowledge of the capabilities of the individuals in- 
volved* then is a diffusion from the moat general societal principle 
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of suporior-infarior relationship* of Negroes and whites* What makes tha 
problen ouch a difficult one to attack la tha self-fulfilling nature of 
tha interaction process! the white expects tha black to participate on a 
lower level in quality and quantity! the blade eceepte the whita'a evalua- 
tion of him aa less capable and therefore fulfille tbeea very expecta- 
tions of Inferiority thus proving to hlnself and to the white that he 
cannot participate in an laportant teak on a truly equal atetue basis* 

We have naned thin phenomenon "interracial Interaction Disability*" If 
we are correct in deacribing thia problen in relationahipa between racial 
troupe » than the ahaer integration of achoola or retraining of wo there 
for Mghar atatua lobe , or aetting up of dialogue or negotiation aitua- 
tlona to oottla racial crises » will not be affacti us* Evan if the group 
teak le acne work or problen which tha low atatua people have had no 
chance to feel die advantaged about » tha diffusa atatua charactaviatie 
problen will mike itself fait* If we can attack the theoretical and an- 
perinantal problen of alteration of tha procesa of dlffutlon from atatua 
characteristics, ve nay ba able to ganarato sons general rules for de- 
signing retraining experiences and procedures* 

to la vent Neaaarch and Theory 

friar to tha first study of interrecial interaction disability 
carried out on this research project, several studies had dociaeatad 
peculiarities of Negro behavior when faced with a white (rn» of refer- 
ence* Kata end hie as a ode tea had demonstrated the inhibition end 
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unrealistic estimate of their oim performance in college Negroes (Kata 
6 Benjamin, I960) Kate, Golds ton & Benjamin, 1958). Preston and Bayton 
(1941) showed lower scoring expectations by Negroes when told that their 
ecorea were being compered with whites than when being compared with 
Negroes, Hatton's study of bargaining behavior provided further evi- 
dence of tho behavioral differences of the Negro-Negro situation versus 
the Negro-white situation (Hatton, 1965). 

In the first study of interracial interaction disability , nine- 
teen 4-man groups of Junior high school boys played a game of strategy 
which required that the group make decisions as to which path on a game 
board thay should take, Ihe groups of boys were systematically observed, 
using a fout-eategoxy observation scheme. A measure of which boy had 
influence over each decision of tha group was also taken. Two of the 
boys wars black and two wars white, but they were matched on socio- 
economic background and attitude toward school, 

In this situation it was predicted that the status character- 
istic of race would diffuse into the new task. In arriving at this pre- 
diction sod at tha specific nature of the experimental task, a strong 
tie age was mads of the following ideas from status characteristic theory * 
Baca was aeon as an instance of a diffusa status characteristic since 
(1) there are difference states of the atetus characteristic (blsck and 
whits)) and associated with theaa states is s system of beliefs involving 
valued and die valued character Utica (for example, tha black U associated 
with many dievalued characteristics such as leslness and rewdioaaa) 
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(Johnson, 1944). (2) A stats of diffusa status characteristic also involves 

expectations or beliefs about how well actors of a given state will perform 
in s wide range of situations. Associated with the black race is the 
general expectation in our society that he will do less well in a wide 
variety of valued tasks. The first study assumed thet this general ex* 
pec tat ion would be ‘operative during, the geme- task. 

The theory explains thet s power and prestige orderwill Merge 
on the new task which matches the values of the diffuse status character* 
is tic when certain scope conditions for the task era met. The tusk must 
have differing outcomes, differentially evaluated. It must also require 
the ac tore to take into account each other's behavior and be sufficiently 
ego-involving so thet participants r?e comsif.ted to a successful comple- 
tion. There must also be some element of competence Involved in the task 
which is perceived as instrumental for a successful out com. There must 
be no other basis for discriminating bo tween the participants other than 
this diffuse status characteristic. Lastly, the competence Involved must 
not have bean previously aseocioted with or disassociated from the diffusa 
statue characteristic (Berger, Cohen, Conner, 6 Zaldltch, 1966, p. 47). 

The hypotheses of this first study were confined t the status 
ordering of the outer society was repeated, to a significant exu t» in 
the game task. Whites were much more likely to rank first and second in 
the notbar of acts initiated, and blacks were *mdh nere'llftelf'eo rank third 
end fourth. On the Independent Manure of influence ever the decisions 
made by the teem, whites were more likely to attempt influence and to be 
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successful in th*ir influence attempts than were blacks. The confirma- 
tion of predictions derived from the theory indicated that interaction on 
the game was an excellent instance of the diffusion of race as a statue 
characteristic as described by status characteristic theory. 

Design of the Manipulatio n 

The basic idea of the first attempt at changing expectations on 
competence at the game was to insert a new task, meeting the theory’s scope 
conditions, but deliberately causing the competence of the black subjects 
to be superior to the competence of the white subjects. If both blacks 
and whites experienced the reverae of their general expectations on e new 
performance characteristic, they might then transfer these altered ex- 
pectations to the game task, where we could sea evldenca of interaction 
of an "equal status" vsrlsty. 

The only previous evidence aval labia of successful intervention 
in tho interaction between the races in the laboratory was the manipula- 
tion called Assertion Training of tests sad Cohan (1962), Bi racial dyads, 
composed of Negro and white Northern collage students, engaged in co- 
operative problem solving under two experimental conditions . Under one 
condition called Assertion Training, the Negro and white partner vara 
given grossly different amounts of information so that the Negro had a 
much aaalar version of the problem 501 of the time. The pertnere were 
required to come to a team decision which was followed by announcement 
if the correct solution. Under the other experiments! condition, 
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called the "No Training Condition," the difference In the amount of In* 
formation given to the two partners was not ao great as to force one of 
them to propose the correct solution with a high degree of confidence. 

Thu partners ia all conditions were matched In ability on this type of 
problem as e result of a pre-test session. Under Assertion Trelnlng con- 
ditions, the Negroes and whites showed equal Influence In determination 
of the team answer* Under the No Training Condition, the Negroes showed 
less confidence than did the whites In their answers and had less Influ- 
ence on the team decisions than did the whites* Thus we aea that the No 
Training Condition shows the Influence of Interracial Interaction die* 
ability, while Assertion Training produces s move equal -a tat us interaction 
situation* 

Having artificially removed the interaction disability, Kate than 
examinee the transfer affect on the Negro subjects of e successful experi- 
ence in taking the initiative vle-s-vis whites. Before and after the 
problem-solving teek the subjects were required to guess the number of 
objects in some briefly presented visual stimuli. The procedure requires 
tech partner to make e guess, show his guess to his partner, make a second 
guess end then Co coma to • team guass after which the Experimenter states 
the correct answer* The relative amount of Influence of each partner was 
defined In tarns of the similarity of the team decision to his first gusss* 
Tbs influence scores of Negroes who hed experienced Assertion Training 
showed e el gnif leant increase from pre- to poet-test compered to the in- 
fluence scores of Nsgroee who were in the Mo Training condition* 
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Ihls experiment provides some basis for the idea that the in terse* 
tion disability can be experimentally manipulated and that manipulation 
may be followed by behavioral changes on a different type of task* One 
important and disturbing finding in this experiment was that the whites in 
Assertion Training downgraded the partner's ability and tended to reject 
him as a future co-worker. 

Our experimental Expectation Training took a simpler form than 
Rate's study. We only manipulated competence* while Kate experimented 
with group versus individual rogard in combination with Assertion Train- 
ing* Performance on the game served as a "before" end "after" measure of 
the effect of Expectation Training. Participants played the game before 
and after treatment in the experimental groups and the control groupa* 

After the first round of the game* the blacks and whites in Ex- 
pectation Training conditions see a different orientation film before the 
group builds a radio crystal aet together. This new task of radio con- 
struction was designed to display greater competence on the part of those 
blacks who received special training. They have seen a film with clear 
diagrams and have bed a chance to practice with actual radio parte. At 
no point does the film rely on a purely verbal presentation* The whites 
sea a leas helpful* more verbal film end have no opportunity to see or 
play with an actual radio eat. 

This treatment nay be characterised as a relatively weak* safe 
treatment. The differential in competence produced by the training la 
not ao startling or painful for white subjects so as to risk the negative 
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reaction observed hv Katz. Subjects were uninhibited and happy ebont work- 
ing in their corner of the crystal set. There ware enough tools for all 
subjects* and everyone had some instruction for the task. Successful 
completion was guaranteed by having the host experimenter tactfully make 
corrections If necessary * taking the blame for the problem on himself. 

The affect; of this training was than measured by scoring interaction on a 
second round of the game. 

In the Control Condition* both blacks and whites aaa the lass 
helpful film. In order to saa if Expectation Training la more affactiva 
without the eubjecta having the opportunity to evaluate each other in a 
first task* e second Experimental Condition was run without a round of 
the game prior to Expectation Training. This condition ia referred to as 
the Short Experimental Condition. All three conditions are diagrammed 
below. 



Three Conditions of Expectation Training 1 
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One round 
of game 
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features 



The measures used were those developed in the first study. Hie 
most important is the initiation rate based on the number of sets attrib- 
uted to > given actor falling in any of our four categories. The recipient 
of each act is also recorded. Also important is the measure of influence 
on the game, based on whose suggestion becomes the final group declalon on 
which way to proceed on the game board. 

Competence oo the crystal sat was measured by sampling the sub- 
ject's degree of activity on the teak at Intervals. Also, a post- 
experimental interview was conducted with each subject including questions 
requiring the subject to rate other members of his group on belpfulnesa 
on the crystal set as well as on the game. 

Bypothaaes 

The theoretical idea behind the treatment is that if blacks bahave 
in a more competent fashion on a highly Involving task, expectations for 
behavior on the game might be changed so that blacks would expect to be 
more competent on the game and the whites* having seen the blade subject 
behave in a highly competent fashion, would be more likely to expect 
competent behavior on the round of the game following the training. If 
axpectatlone are changed, then the theory gives ve good grounds for pre- 
dicting that behavior on the game should be changed. The specific 
hypotheses were as follows; 
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1. Blacks who receive Expectation Training in the Long 
Experimental condition will be more likely to show a 
favorable increase in influence and initiation rates 
from pre- to post-rounds of the game than blecks in 
the Control condition. 

2. ' Comparison between all conditions of the round of the 

game following treatment should show e higher initiation 
rate and influence rete for blecke in either of the two 
Experimental conditions than in the Control condition. 

3. The Short Experimental Condition should show the highest 
rate of initiation and Influence for blecke in the 
round following the game because the group bad no chance 
to form expectations for the game based on race before 
they were given Expectation Training. 

A most important feature of thle first training experiment la the 
leek of any attempt to train blacks who ere very quiet on the game to per- 
sist in their arguments or to generate more suggestions. It la aseumed 
that if the blecke expected to succeed at the gome, they would turn out 
to be quite capable of becoming more voluble and etubbora about pushing 
their ideas. Stetus characteristic theory gives some support for the 
assumption that the effects of the process reeult in what appears to be 
incompetence, but not whet one should aseucte le ectual incompetence . Take 
away the effects of the diffuse etatus characteristic, and me should 
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theoretically aee a parallel distribution o£ competence at this particular 
task for boys of similar socioeconomic background from the two races* 

Keep in mind that success at this task is a function of sheer persistence 
at arguing for a given path rather than the intellectual elegance of the 
suggestion Itself* The first study shoved that simple initiation rate 
was an excellent predictor of influence* 

Another theoretical feature of this experiment is the lack of any 
attempt to make the performance on the crystal set relevant to the per- 
formance on the game* It is assumed that a success experience will trans* 
late into an increased expectancy for competence on a different task. The 
theory does not give us assurance on the generalization of an expectation 
for competence between different tasks* Sven for the generalization of 
the diffuse status characteristic process from task to task* the only 
available idea is the degree of perceived similarity of elements in the 
tasks. This idea is referred to as the Spread of Relevance Assumption in 
a recent theoretical paper* "Distributive Justice* A Status Value Formu- 
lationi" by Berger* Zelditch* Anderson* and Cohen* This experiment 
hopefully deals with transfer of reversal of expectations steaming from a 
diffuse status characteristic rather than the problem of transfer of expec- 
tatlonA directly attributable ' to the status characteristic* There is 
only the empirical evidence from Katz's Assertion Training to indicate 
that transfer can take place between different tasks* 
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PROCEDURE 



Selection of Subjects 

The overall purpose of this study was to change a status ordering 
that emerged on a verbal task. The emerging status ordering Is seen as a 
function of a diffuse atatus characteristic. In this case the raco of the 
participants was the diffuse status characteristic. 

In order for a status characteristic to be activated* five condl* 
tlone must be met. 

1. Members perform the task* T* which Is valued and collective 
and In which some outcomes are viewed as successes and 
others as failures. 

2. A characteristic* C* Is Instrumental to I with one state 
of C viewed as Instrumental to success and positively 
evaluated and another state of C viewed as Instrumental to 
failure and negatively evaluated. 

3. Mo one has previously assigned states of C to himself or 
others. 

A. Some members of the group possess one state of the diffuse 
status characteristic and other members possess another 
state. 

5. The diffuse status characteristic is the only social basis 
£or discriminating among the different members. 

In this study* all groups consisted of four beys* two white and 
two black. The initial selection of participants was designed to meet the 
fifth scope condition. Race was the only social basis for discriminating 
one pair from the other. Questionnaires were distributed In public 



fefcoelh gad in neighborhoods trlth predominantly lower middle flUff *©pvJ#* 
Heq»» *tMd®mb® to bf seabed attended the seventh Q? eighth gredue, 
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Ai Experience building 9 radio crystal, pot; § eerlea of 
ftens the* era often built by boys pera listed end in- 
eluded thq itea, M redi© cry stay eot," Any Student who 
bed previously built A rediq crystal set wet excluded 
fvon the panple< 

Hr Level of Aspiration* bleed on responses relative gy * 
child 1 # aspiration toward higher education, he woe clasel- 
tied as either high* medium, or lov level of aspiration, 

0 * Attitude totter d school: beaed 00 responses to questions 

Concerning e child's feelings about attending school end 
doing well* be wee classified as either low, medium, or 
high attitude toward school, 

D, Parent el background: quest loos were directed et the 
edueetlonel end occupational background of the parents. 

Based on their responses e child was placed In low, eediw, 
or high S,E,$, classification* 

All of the ecoree frou B, C, end D were put together and students 
were selected iron tits medium range In level of eepl ration, attitude 
toward school and pereetel background. The question regarding previous 
experience with e radio crystal set wee designed to avoid previously as* 
signed states of competence la the task. Ihe questions on the child's 
level of eepl ration, attitude toward school end parental background were 
designed to hold constant status characteristics other then race. To 
further insure that no one would have specific prior expectations for any- 
one aide, etudents cane iron different school* and different neighborhoods 
hi *yqfe ggpup fhey w era yltfclm your lnehee of. height of one another, (See 
dgye&tttT licndbmt Questionnaire and Scoring of lecnitant Question* 
noire,) 
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Experimental Procedure 

the subjects, two blacks and two whites, were driven to Stanford 
University each Saturday morning for a period of five months, the host 
experimenter was white and his interaction was stylised and controlled. 
Other visible staff members were of both races. The subjects each chose 
a number which randomly assigned them to a seating position. (See Ap- 
pendix: Host Experimenter Script.) 

the experimental room was small. It consisted of a table, four 
chairs , a chalk board and a small TV camera. The host experimenter ex- 
plained the purpose of the TV camera and then presented the group with a 
game board of strategy that they would play for the first time. (See 
Appendix: Diagram of Room.) 

the initial task was designed to establish s baseline for com- 
parison of the effects of Expectation Training, the rules for the game 
were explained to each group by means of a tape recorder with the host 
experimenter repeating the key rules. (See Appendix: Host Experimenter 

Script.) 

The tack meets the eicy: conditions as set forth by the theory in 
statements 1 end 2. The game of strategy, called "Kill the Bull," is a 
cooperative task. The four students, as a team, must decide which of 
several paths to follow as a means of winning as many points as possible 
while moving from a position of "start" to a position of "goal." Each 
space on the board has either a positive or negative value end these 
values range from 0 to 2,000 points. The group may choose any path, but 
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It only has fQurtaan turns In order to reach the goal. Tha number of 
spaces moved is determined by a throw of one din* , which la dona by the 
boat experimenter after all dlscusalon ends and tha group decides on a 
final course. 

In general^ the task has three Important features. First} the 
task la collective* requiring fourteen separata group decisions. Second* 
tha taak generates considerable discussion end interest among the 
participants* l.?.* it Is valued. Third* ; e task la ambiguous. Ration- 
ally* there Is no best path to be found by anyone* except a sophisticated 
statistician. The ambiguity of the taak Is important because It allows 
for several alternative suggestions. It is during the alternative re- 
solving process that a power and prestige order emerges. 

Expectation Training Procedure 

As In the seating selection for tha flrat game* tha host axparl- 
menter again allows each participant to choose a number, one through four* 
and records the number chosen by each person. The host experimenter ex- 
plains that due to a lack of space the group must be apllt In half to 
receive the Instructions for building the radio set. The host experi- 
menter then picks a pair of numbers* seemingly at random* but each time 
tha black students go to one room and the whites to another. In this 
manner the whites end the blacks recalve differential Instruction In tha 
Long and Short Experimental Conditions. 
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Expectation Training Videotape 



In both experimental conditions the blocks see an Expectation Train** 
ing Tape designed to teach the building of the radio crystal set as affec- 
tively as possible. Each subject is provided with a set and the parts to 
practice on as he watches the film. The film makes use of cleat diagrams 
and allows the subject to handle and try out the relevant part as the 
voice instructs. A11 instructions allow the subject to rehearse the rele- 
vant behavior. He is also given ample opportunity to sea what a correctly 
completed set looks like. 

White subjects in all conditions and black subjects in the Control 
Condition sea a different tape* lasting about 10 minutes* the same length 
as the Expectation Training film. The film discusses the history of 
radios end introduces the student to a vocabulary of radio jargon which 
may be interesting but is not directly helpful in building the radio 
crystal set. Subjects seeing this tape receive no practical information 
to help them build the set. 

Buildinft the Crystal Set 

The intent of the Expectation Training is to supply the black 
students with the skill and knowledge superior to the whites so that the 
black performance in building the radio will be visibly superior to the 
white performance. 

Before the entire group begins to build the radio crystal set* 
another change in seating arrangements is done by the same random method 
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as reported earlier. Hie host experimenter hands out four copies of dia- 
grams and simple instructions and says that some fellows find these direc- 
tions helpful) whereas others find they don't need the instructions at all. 
(See Appendix: Host Experimenter Script.) 

Most groups build the radio within six to twenty minutes. At the 
conclusion of their work) the group members are able to hear one radio 
station* At this point the entire group is given a five minute break. 

Hie host experimenter does not permit talking, but the group membera enjoy 
a coke and candy bar and have some chance to walk around* 

Peat-Test Situation 

Hie host experimenter changes the seating arrangement for a third 
time. He encourages the group to try and beat the total number of points 
they achieved during the first game. The group now plays "Kill the Bull" 
for the second time in order to test whether the emerging status ordering 
will be any different from game 1 to game 2. 

At the end of the game, the host experimenter thanks the group 
for their cooperation and participation. At this point the staff obaervera 
enter the experimental room and are assigned one participant each* In 
separate rooms, each subject is asked a series of questions and evaluations 
about their experience during the study* The information on theae ques- 
tionnaires constitutes the post meeting questionnaire* Questions are 
asked about the clarity of the radio crystal set instructions, the degree 
of helpfulness of each boy during the building of the radio set and the 
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playing of the second game and any negative or positive feelings toward 
the entire study. (See Appendix: Post Meeting Questionnaire.) 

Summary of Conditions 

There were three conditions In this experiment. The Control Condi* 
tlon consisted of playing the game, all subjects viewing the same film 
about crystal sets, building the crystal set, and playing the game a sec- 
ond time. There were two experimental conditions. The Long Experimental 
Condition Involved the same activity as in the Control Condition except 
that black subjects viewed a different film than white subjects and re- 
ceived more Instruction on building the crystal set than did their white 
partners. In the Short Experimental Condition the game was played only 
once, after the building of the crystal set. As In the Long Experimental 
Condition, black subjects received more Instruction In building the set 
and watched a more helpful film than their white partners. 

Data Collection Procedure 

A video picture of the experimental room Is constantly transmitted 
with sound to another room where staff and observers can view the entire 
proceedings of each group. Video tape recordings are made of both games 
of '*((111 the Bull." Staff and observers can review the Interaction between 
group members by rerunning tapes; much of the scoring was done from these 
video tapes. Each game is scored by two Independent observers using a 
modified Bales scoring system. (See Appendix: Scoring Instructions.) 
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The raw data obtained from trained observers Is then recorded by the staff 
on matrices. (See Appendix: Sample Matrix.) 

Each game Is also scored for Influence by two Independent observ- 
ers while the study Is progressing. This measure was designed by Mark 
Lehman, a staff member. The Influence Measure Is designed to score group 
members for the number of unique suggestions each makes In the game and 
the number of times these suggestions actually become the path followed 
by the rest of the group. 

During the building of the crystal set a competency measure Is 
taken by two members of the staff. This measure attempts to determine the 
relative activity of each member of the group In building the radio set. 
Every twenty seconds, observers record the numbers of the participants who 
have their hands on the crystal set. The scoring Is carried on for ten 
seconds. At the completion of the crystal set, a total activity score Is 
computed for each member of the group. 




CHAPTER III 



RELIABILITY OF XUE SCORING SYSTErl 



The Observers 

A group of three observers two black and one white , were selected 
find trained at the beginning of the data collection. Due to scheduling 
difficulties, this group proved unable to complete the scoring and an ad- 
dition was made of two white observers who were trained together at a 
later time by a different Instructor. All observers were trained to the 
criterion of Inter-observer reliability described below. 

The Reliability Criterion 

Subjects 1 verbal responses were recorded In four categories (Type 
of Act): performance outputs, action opportunities, positive evaluations, 

and negative evaluations . In addition to this categorization, the scoring 
system requires designation of the person making the response (Initiation) 
and the person to whom the response was directed (Receipt). 

Each group was scored by two observers.* A chi-square test of 
significance was computed to determine whether the disagreement In the 
observers' scoring of Initiation, Type Act or Receipt produced a statis- 
tically significant difference. (A non-significant difference between 

*For three groups, damage to video tape prevented observation by 
a second observer. 
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observers thus indicated a relatively reliable result.) If p reached a 
significance level of .20 or less on Initiation or Receipt, a third ob- 
server scored the group. His data was then tested for reliability with 
that of the other two observers, and the data of the two observers achiev- 
ing the highest level of reliability (chi-square test) on Initiation and 
Receipt was selected for use. Table 1 shows, for thirty-seven groups, 
the number of groups where the value of p reached a significance level of 
.20 or less. 



TABLE 1 

Outcome of Significance Tests for Reliability for 

2 

Hi re e Dimensions of Interaction on 37 Groups 





tlon-Signlf leant 


Significant 




Chi-Square 


Chi-Square 


Initiation 


36 


1 


Type Act 


15 


22 


Receipt 


31 


6 



The level of reliability on Initiation was excellent, both according to 
tha statlatlcsl test and by careful comparison by eye. lhe high relia- 
bility of Receipt ratings Is particularly notable In light of tha history 
of difficulty with this dimension In small group observation. The relia- 
bility of Type Act reflects the difficulty wa experienced In constructing 

As previously noted, three of the AO groups for which dats ata 
reported were observed by only one observer. 
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clot definitive of the four categories* At ths tiae the two additional 
observer* wage trained* thin difficulty hid been eomewhet reeolvedj of the 
nine group* e coved by both of theee observer* * eight hed * high degree of 
reliability on Type Act* 

Observer Bite Check* and Reliability of Rsnk Order 

The reeulte reported for this experiment ere baeed on the average 
of the data far the two selected observers for each group. Portions of 
the analysis ora based on the rank ordering of subject* In a group accord* 
log to thla average. A careful check of tho raw date revealed that it wen 
feasible for the observers to disagree on the tank order of aubjecta on a 
dimension In a group where the reliability ua> excellent by the erltarlon 
in Tibia li for exaople* looking at the raw e cares for group S» on Ini- 
tiation for Oant 1| one sees the following iniomntloni 



Initiation Scores on oame 1 for Croup S 



Observer 


Subject A 


Subject b 


Subjeot C 


Subject 0 


01 


22 


21 


IS 


1 


02 


17 


19 


16 


4 


Average of 
both obiirvara 


19.5 


20 


17 


2.5 



The obiirvara dlssgree on which subject would be first (highest) ranked 
end t'Mch should be second. The use of the average of the observers to 
detenslse the rank ordering of the eubjeete by their lai elation rate would 
preaant * misleading picture if* In tha instance* of obsetvwr disagreement 
over at least one subject of each race, one race more eften caw out with 
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the higher ranking in the average* As can be seen in Table 2, advantage 
accrued to neither race through the use of the average* 



TABLE 2 



Affect of Averaging Observers When They Diaagree on Rank 



Initiation 



Receipt 



Advantage of Average* 
Black White 



Advantage of Average* 
Black White 



Control S A 
Long Experimental 6 S 
Short Experimental 3 5 



5 1 

6 10 

6 10 



Advantage of average la based on Observer disagreement on at least one 
aubject of each race in a a ingle game* A a core of 1 la tallied for the 
race retaining the higher of the disputed ranks when the average of the 
two observers la taken* 



By the chi -aqua re criterion we hed e satisfactory level of lnter- 
obeerver reliability* We made two further investigations for subtle ob- 
server bias* The first question asked was the following: Do renklng 

disagreements occur primarily over black-white pairs? This may indicate 
that dleagveement results from differing perceptions of black and/or white 
behavior* All observer disagreements ware classified according to the 
race of the subjects over whom there waa disagreement, end e tally was 
then made of the nusber of renklng dlaegreemente occurring with each of 
the possible racial combinations of subjects* These tallies appear in 
Table 3 in the form of percentage of all disagreements* Be causa there Are 
twice as many blatk-vhlte pairs (4) as there are within rete pelre (2), we 
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would expect e chance distribution of disagreements to show roughly twice 
the percentage of disagreements In the Black-White category as we find In 
the Black-Black and White-White categories taken together. We would also 
expect a chance distribution to show roughly Che eame nunber of disagree- 
ments in the Blsck-Blsck-Whlte category as in the White-Whlta-Black cate- 
gory. The results presented in Table 3 closely approximate these pro die- 
tlone on the basis of chnee. We concluded that observer disagreement 
cannot be predicted by race of subjects observed. 

TABLE 3 

Observer Disagreements by pace of Observed 
Subjects! initiation and Receipt* 

Race of Observed 



Subjects 


Initiation 


Receipt 


Black-White 


21X 


26X 


White-White 


71 


ex 


Black-Black 


71 


4X 


Black-BUOk-Whlta 


AX 


4X 


White-White-Black 


4X 


n 


All Subjects) 


4X 


4X 



Percentage figures represent percentage af tatal 
maker of Observer disagreements ef reck ordering 
for one game (76) felling into aech category of 
possible racial composition. 



^Disagreement on the ranking ef ell subject# in • e ingle group ac- 
cursed when the performances of ell subjscte were vary nearly equal* and 
thoir raw scores therefore differing by only one or two acta* 
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The second question was a more specific attempt to teat for indi- 
vidual observer bias: Did the ranking disagreements (including observa- 

tions which did not satisfy the chi-square criterion) reveal a tendency 
for one observer to consistently score one race of subjects higher or 
lower than other observers? As can be seen in Table 4* no evidence was 

A 

found to indicate a racial bias in the data of individual observers. 

TABLE A 

Pattern of Observer Disagreement on Ranking When Subjects 
of Both Races are Involved: For Initiation and Receipt* 



Initiation 



Observer 


Black 

Ranked Higher 


White 

Ranked Higher 


01 


9 


7 


02 


3 


2 


03 


6 


9 


04 


1 


0 


05 


1 


0 


Observer 


Receipt 

Black 

Ranked Higher 


White 

Ranked Higher 


01 


7 


10 


02 


6 


3 


03 


9 


11 


04 


3 


3 


05 


2 


4 



The unit of scoring is based on two unite per one disagreement 
between two observers: each observer receives a tally or one unit for 
the race of the subject he places in the higher of the disputed ranks. 



A 

The related problem of possible systematic differences by tecs 
of observer was carefully examined in Technical Report fl. Ho such sys- 
tematic difference was discovered. 




CHAPTER ZV 



THE LACK OP MAIN EFFECTS 

The almpleet way to examine the date for the effects of our manipu- 
lation ie to count the nusber of groups where blacks and whites held 
various ranks (Table 1). In the Long Experimental Condition there should 
be a shift in the probability of holding certain ranke between Camas 1 and 
2* with blacks becoming mors likely to hold the top two ranks and lees 
likely to hold the bottom two ranks* The Long Experimental Condition* 
designed to produce competent black behavior on the crystal eat* can be 
compared to the Control Condition where black and white subjects received 
the same instructions for the crystal set. Any Increase in initiation for 
blacks b a tween the two rounds of the game gives an idea of what to expect 
by allowing Interaction to proceed between the participants without try- 
ing to change expectations. The Short Experimental Condition has only one 
game following the Expectation Training and the building of the crystal 
set* The single round of thle condition can be compered to Came 2 of the 
other treatments to estimate the affects of omitting e pre-teat game. 

If equal status Interaction occurs* then race of the subject should 
be unrelated to rankf the probability of e black or e white person holding 
any tank should be *50 over a sufficiently large number of groups. Tibia 
1 gives the proportion of groups run in each condition where the subject 
In a given rank le black* 
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TABLE 1 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GROUPS WITH A BLACK SUBJECT IN EACH 
OF FOUR RANKIN'S : BY GAME AKi> CONDITION 



Condi tlon 


Rank 


Groups where S With This 


Rank Is 


Black 






Game 


1 


Game 2 






Wo* Groups 


Z No* 


Groups 


X 


Long Experi- 


High Rank 


5 


*38 


4 


*31 


mental 

(N ■ 13 groups) 


2nd Rank 


3 


CM 

* 


7 


*54 




3rd Rank 


a 


.62 


5 


*38 




4th Rank 


10 


.77 


10 


*77 


Control 


High Rank 


5 


*50 


4 


*40 


(N * 10 groups) 


2nd Rank 


2 


.20 


3 


*30 




3rd Rank 


5 


*50 


4 


*40 




4th Rank 


8 


*80 


9 


*90 


Short Experi- 


High Rank 






6 


*35 


nental 

(N ■ 17 groups) 


2nd Rank 






8 


.47 




3rd Rank 






6 


*35 




4th Rank 






14 


.62 



Contrary to predictions, race is highly related to rank in every 
round of the fesne for every condition except in the first game of the Con- 
trol Condition for first and third ranks* The two experimental conditions 
ware »ra likely to show consistent relationships between being white and 
being note active than was the Control Condition* In every comparison 
made between races within the two experimental conditions, the blacks were 
less likely than the whites to hold Cop ranks; blacks ware far aore likely 
to hold bottoa rank than were whites* An examination for lnprovenent 
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between Games 1 and 2 In the Long Experimental Conditions (as a result of 
Expectation Training) shows that (1) the proportion of groups with a black 
holding the top rank has fallen rather than increased* and (2) the propor- 
tion of groups with a black holding bottom rank remains unchanged at the 
level of 772. In order to see if the omission of the pre-test in the Short 
Experimental Condition improved the effectiveness of the Expectation 
Trained* the probability of having a black in the top rank in this treat- 
ment was compared to the same probability in Game 2 of the Long Experi- 
mental Condition. In the Short Experimental Condition* 355C of all groups 
had a black in the top rank as compared to 311 of all groups in Game 2* 

Long Experimental Condition— a trivial difference. Furthermore* both of 
these treatments had a lower probability of a black in the top rank than 
Game 2 of the Control Condition where 401 of the groups had a black in the 
top rank* 

There were only ten groups run in the Control Condition; end they 
turned out to be most unusual in terms of our earlier study and in compari- 
son to Expectation Training groups* Obviously, the theoretical predictions 
were that blacka would be much more likely to hold bottom ranks than 
whites* and much less likely to occupy top ranks. Game 1 of the Control 
Condition violated these expectations although Game 2 was more familiar in 
its pattern of relative activity for whites and blacks* The anomaly lay 
in the high proportion of groups in Gene 1 on the Control Conditions with 
a top-ranking black — five out of the ten groups run. The familiar pattern 
of having at least ona very inactive black waa atill tharacteriatic of 
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these Control Condition groups. Tnis was a very challenging control against 
which to show favorable change as a consequence of Expectation Training. 

Some blacks appear to shift from third to second rank between Games 
1 and 2. In the Long Experimental Condition) the probability of a black 
being in second rank shifts from .23 to ,54 from Game 1 to Game 2; the cor- 
responding probability of being in third rank drops from ,62 to .38. The 
pattern of probabilities of blecks being more likely to hold second rank 
than third rank in Came 2 of the Long Experimental Condition is unusual in 
terms of our experience. It is not characteristic of the Control Condi- 
tion, but it does repeat in the Short Experimental Condition with the 
probability of a black holding second rank as .47 and the probability of 
a black holding third rank as .35. 

Table 1 percentages ere based on the number of groups in a given 
condition where blecks held a specific rank. The percentages in Table 2 
are based on all black subjects run in each treatment ; a percentage dis- 
tribution is calculated for these subjects over the four possible ranke. 

If race hed nothing to do with activity, the probability of blecks hold- 
ing each of four ranks should be approximately .25. When observed propor- 
tions are compared to the probabilities expected under thlo assumption of 
"no relationship" between activity and race, a pattern similar to that 
in Table 1 emerges, blacks have a lower than .25 probability of holding 
flrat rank in all cases except Game 1 of the Control Condition. Blecks 
have a higher than .25 probability of holding bottom rank in every gene 
in every condition. In the Long Experimental Condition, the favorable 
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shift In probability of blacks appearing in second rank appears between 
Games 1 and 2; only 11.5% of t e blacks In Game 1 hold second rank while 
27% of the blacks In Game 2 hold this rank. Also In the Short Experimental 
Condition the probability of a black holding second rank moves to the 
chance level, i.e., 23%. 



TABLE 2 

PERCENTAGE OF BLACKS Id EACH CONDITION WHO HELD A GIVEN RANK 





ON INITIATION: 


BY GAME AND CONDITION 




Rank 


Expected 
Probability; 
Chance Model 


Long Experimental 
Game 1 Game 2 


Control 

Game 1 Game 2 


Short 

Experimental 


1 


.25 


.19 . . 


.15 


.25 


.20 


.18 


2 


.25 


.12 


.27 


.10 


.15 


.23 


3 


.25 


.31 


.19 


.25 


.20 


.18 


4 


.25 


.38 


.38 


.40 


.45 


.41 




1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 



The analysis presented in Table 3 uses the percentage of the 
group's total Initiation contributed by any one Individual. The use of 
this indicator was chosen because it avoids the total dependence on rank 
ordering where there Is uncertainty about reliability (see Chapter 3). 

In this analysis, subjects are divided Into three categories, based on the 
percentage of total Initiation they contributed to the group In the first 
round of the game. "High" contributors were responsible for 31% or more 
of the total group Initiation} 'Medium" con trlbu tore gave 20*30% of the 
Initiation} and "Lev" contributors gave less than 19%. For each of these 
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three categories in the Long Experimental and the Control Conditions an 
everage was struck of the difference in percentage of initiation contrib- 
uted by individuals in the first and second games. If there la an effect 
of Expectation Training, there should be a bigger positive difference be- 
tween the two rounds of the game in the Long Experimental than in the 
Control Condition. 



TABLE 3 

MEAN PERCENTAGE SHIFT BETWEEN GAMES 1 AND 2 FOR HIGH, MEDIUM AND LOW 
PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTORS TO TOTAL GROUP INITIATION ON FIRST GAHEi 



FOR BUCKS 


IN TWO CONDITIONS 




Site of Contribution 


a 


Experimental 


Control 


High (over 311) 


5 


- .04 


- .05 


Medium (20-301) 


11 


+ .02 


- .01 


Low (Below 201) 


10 


+ .03 


+ .03 



Examination of Table 3 showe that there is no difference in average 
percentage shift for "High" and ''Low" Contributors between the Long Exper- 
imental end the Control Conditions. Both these groups show the charac- 
teristic regression toward the mean usuelly found in a pre- and post-test 
design. 

For the median category of initiation, there le e tendency for 
more favorable shift after treatment then in the Control Condition where 
the shift la, on the average, slightly negative. The difference la very 
small but bears out the previously described tendency for favorable ahlft 
after treatment for middle- ranking blacks. 
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Mean? are not a very sensitive statistic; clearer evidence on the 
pattern of response to treatment might emerge by looking at individual 
data. The use of percentage of total initiation in a group contributed 
by an individual controls for changea between the gamea in the total inter" 
action rate> The analysis then usea the incidence of favorable ahifta in 
percentage of initiation between the games for individuals. These ahifta 
are graphically diaplayed in Figures 1 and 2* The bar graphs ahow the 
percentage shift between the two genes; black subjects ahowed a range of 
change from 152 loss in contribution to total initiation to 152 gain in 
contribution. Black subjects are spresd throughout this range with a 
alight tendency to duster around both aides of the zero point. The dla" 
trlbutlon of percentage shifts for black subjects in the Control Condition 
ia very similar to the distribution in the Long Experimental Condition* 
There la no evidence of effect of treatment here* ho graph can he ahown 
for the Short Experimental Condition because it only has ona gama. 

The Influence measure should also be examined for effects of Ex* 
pectetloo Training. Although Influence and initiation rate are related 
theoretically and empirically, they are by no means identical and are de- 
rived in different ways. The initiation rates arc a total of all verbal 
acts compiled in one of the four observation categories. The Influence 
measure is derived from observing who makes unique suggestions aa to which 
w ay the group shall proceed on the game board* For each tum the man whose 
auggeatlon is adopted as the group decision is also recorded* Mon-verbal 
suggestions are counted. The precise method of measurement is in Appendix 

r. 
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FIGURE 1 



DISTRIBUTION OF CHANGE IN PERCENTAGE OF GROUP INITIATION SCORES 
FOR BLACK SUBJECTS BETWEEN GAMES IN CONTROL CONDITION 




FIGURE 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF CHANGE IN PERCENTAGE OF GROUP INITIATION SCORES 



^ FOR BUCK SUBJECTS BETWEEN GAMES IN LONG EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 
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Table 4 presents the frequency of influence attempts in the form 
of unique euggeatione for the four actore in each treatment. Table 5 gives 
the number of eucceesful influence attempts as measured by the number of 
times an actor's path was followed as the group decision. In both these 
tablea* the actors are ranked within racial pairs as to Who is the more 
active in giving unique suggestions. Differences between races are then 
seen within two categories of "Relatively High Suggestion Rate" and "Rela- 
tively Low Suggestion Rate." 



TABLE 4 

FREQUENCY OF UNIQUE SUGGESTIONS FOR BLACK AND WHITE ACTORS RANKED 
BY SUGGESTION RATE ! FOR THREE CONDITIONS AND FIVE GAMES 

Conditions 

Rate of Lons Short 



Unique Sug- 




Long Control 


Experimental 


Experimental 


gestion Made 


Race 


Game 1 


Game 2 


Game 1 


Game 2 


Game 1 


High Sug- 


Black 


98 


75 


131 


121 


147 


gestion Rate 


White 


100 


93 


153 


133 


171 


Low Sug- 


Black 


50 


44 


39 


55 


71 


gestion Rate 


White 


63 


52 


81 


78 


91 



TABLE 5 

FREQUENCY OF PATHS FOLLOWED FOR BLACK AND WHITE ACTORS RANKED BY 
SUGGESTION RATE: FOR THREE CONDITIONS AND FIVE GAMES 

Conditions 

Rate of Long Short 



Unique Sug- 
gestion Hade 


Race 


Long Control 
Game 1 Gone 2 


Experimental 
Game 1 Game 2 


Experimental 
Game 1 


High Sug- 


Black 


52 


42 


68 


63 


72 


gestion Rate 


White 


49 


46 


87 


74 


98 


Low Sug- 


Black 


21 


17 


10 


21 


17 


gestion Rate 


White 


16 


26 


30 


36 


37 




Whites make more unique suggestions and are more successful In 
Influencing the group both before and after Expectation Training. This 
pattern of white Influence holds within both categories of suggest 1cm 
rate. Comparison of the less active white with the leaa active black 
shows a consistently sharper pattern of white dominance than comparison 
within the more active category. 

Interpretation of Failure of Treatment 

The Interpretation of "no effect" Is unmistakable. The Indices 
are quite consistent In showing (1) no upward shift In Initiation or In- 
fluence rate for blacks following Expectation Training In the Long Experi- 
mental as compared to the Control Condition, and (2) no difference In 
black rates between the game following treatment In the Short Experimental 
Condition and the second games In other conditions where a round was 
played prior to treatment. 

There are two possible Interpretations: (A) The process of diffu- 

sion from a status characteristic cannot be altered by assigning "high 
competence" to the low status person on an Important new task; or (B) Our 
particular procedure of assigning "high competence" cm the crystal aet 
task was not effective. 

Examination of the measure of competence on the crystal aet task 
and the perceptions the actors held of each other Indicates that the 
manipulation was not powerful. The Expectation Training Film, it will be 
recalled, reduced abstract verbal explanations to simple diagrams and 
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allowed actual practice on radio sets, White subjects did not have the 
chance to practice on the radio set and did not see helpful diagrams In 
their film* Although blacks who saw the Expectation Training Tape were 
much more active on the crystal set khan blacks who saw the other tape In 
the Control Condition, they were not always more active than the whites 
with whom they were working. The Competency Measure was the Indicator of 
relative activity; at regular time Intervals the task behavior of each of 
the four Individuals was recorded (see Appendix G) . There are 24 blacks 
who ranked third or fourth In their respective groups on the Competency 
Measure and 33 blacks who held the top two ranks (see Table 6). 



TABLE 6 



RANK ORDER Oil CRYSTAL SET ACTIVITY IN ALL EXPERIMENTAL 
CONDITIONS USING COi'iPETEiICY MEASURE; BY RACE 



Race 

Black 

White 



1 

19 

9 



Rank on Activity 
1*5 2 3 



1 

1 



14 

14 



13 

16 



4 

11 

18 



We had hoped to produce a training situation where the blacks 
would experience themselves as more competent than the whites, and the 
whites would experience themselves as less competent than the blacks. 
Looking at the results of this relatively crude measure of activity, It 
seems unlikely that we were successful If the experimentally-treated 
blacks were so frequently less active than their white partners. 

Was the treatment effective for those Individuals who were 
visibly more active than their white partners following Expectation 




N of Persons 
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Training? Perhaps there might be 'a effect observable in the game situa- 
tion for that subset of blacks where the training was effective* Taking 
those blacks who were higher than both whites in their group on the Com- 
petency Measure* Figure 3 displays the shifts in percentage contributed 
to group initiation between Games 1 and 2* There were 12 subjects who fit 
this description; only four showed a favorable percentage shift greater 
than zero* The distribution of shifts in this group is clearly no dif- 
ferent than the Long Experimental Condi ti on as a whole as shown in Figure 
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FIGURE 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF CHANGE IN INITIATION RATES BETWEEN 
GAMES 1 & 2 FOR THOSE BLACKS HIGHER THAN BOTH WHITES 
ON TUE COMPETENCY MEASURE (W = 12) 



2 




Change in Percentage of Total Initiation Contributed 



Because scores for a group on the Competency Measure often clustered 
closely together* we also selected black subjects who were higher than "4** 
above the Mean Competency Score for their group as a whole* Even with this 
stricter measure* Figure 4 illustrates that only 4 of the 9 subjects show 
a favorable shift greater than zero* 




FIGURE 4 



DISTRIBUTION OF CUAIIGE IM INITIATION FATES BETWEEN 
GAMES 1 & 2 FOR TSIOSE BLACKS HIGHER THAN 4 ABOVE 
THE MEAN ON THE COMPETENCY MEASURE (N » 9) 



'* 


• < 




5 $^ 




s 
















$5 




Hi 



12 11 JO 98765 4 3 2 -1 0 234 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



Change in Percentage of Total Initiation Contributed 



The failure of experimental effect on subjects who responded to 
treatment by showing greater activity on the crystal set task forces us to 
re-examine the manipulation tack much more closely. Did it meet the scope 
conditions for the theory? (See Appendix [>) Observers of the boys at 
work reported an extremely high level of interest and enjoyment of the 
task. They were involved and wished to make a contribution, according to 
their own, post-experimental report and to the report of observers. But 
was the nature of the task such as to force evaluation of each other’s 
contributions? In the gone, they had to take account of each other's Con- 
tributions in order to reach agreement as directed. In the crystal set, 
each actor had a tool at his disposal, had been Instructed what to do, 
and had sufficient elbew room to work At his corner of the radio. Watch- 
ing the subjects at work, we began to believe that there was something of 
"parallel play" about the task. Actors were not watching each other but 
were absorbed In their comer of the task. Only if the set failed to work 
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was there any real critical evaluation, and by then, none aeemed to know 
or care "who" had made the mistake. 

The original theory of status cnaracterlstlcs does not deal directly 
with change of expectations based on diffuse status characteristics. In 
the experiments completed at Stanford where competence at specific per- 
formance characteristics has been manipulated, the experimenter clearly 
assigned a high and low value on these performance characteristics so that 
the subject could not miss understanding where he stood* Clearly, we are 
not going to oe very successful In using competence on a performance char- 
acteristic to change expectations flowing from a diffuse atatus character- 
istic unless we are able to force both black and white actors to notice 
and evaluate their relative positions on competence, fn conclusion, we 
often failed to produce differential performance In competence at the 
crystal set task and furthermore, even when there was a differential 
competence, It was not necessarily noticed and evaluated because the task 
failed Co meet the scope condition requiring Interdependence* 

Because of these problems, the bsaic Idea of changing expectations 
by means of assigning competence on a new performance characteristic has 
not been put to a good test. We are not able to reject the hypothesis 
that assigning low status subjects ''high" competence on an Important new 
task will alter the effect of the diffuse status characteristic on game 
performance. In the future, tests of the hypothesis must Include ft more 
thoroughly pre-tested manipulation task where we have good grounds for be- 
lieving that the subjects are assigning themselves and others high and 
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low states of competence as Intended. In addition, the nature of the 
manipulation task should force the actors to notice and evaluate each 
other so that both high and low status actors achieve the desired per- 
ceptions. 

In the following chapter, some highly provocative findings ara 
presented on the problem of persuading low status actors to notice highly 
competent behavior, even when outside observers can see It. Thesa find- 
ings on perception only underline the Importance of checking the manipu- 
lation task and each subject on how well he maets the conditions the 
experiment Is trying to produce. 

There la one final note to be added on the pecul lari t lea of the 
Control Condition. There were only ten groups In this Condition. The 
unexpected Incidence of blacks who must have had high expectations for 
competence on the game, points up the necessity of running more groups 
for controls to cover thla variability. Possibly, running the experiment 
with subjects from a less militant Community might help In this matter. 
Without the esrller descriptive study, the results of the control groups 
would have produced a serious problem of Interpretation. 




CHAPTER V 



SUBJECTS' PERCEPTION OF COilPETEHCE 



Procedure 

All subjects were rated Cor their performance on the crystal set 
and on the game by staff observers. Tlie competency measure was the basis 
for rank ordering subjects on the crystal set* This measure scored pri- 
marily non-verbal activity in building the set. Every twenty seconds 
observers would record which subjects were participating in building the 
set for a period of ten seconds. When the crystal set was assembled, a 
total score of activity was computed for each subject. This score served 
as the basis for each subject's position in the rank order of his group. 
The initiation rate was the basis for rank ordering subjects on the 
second game. Subjects were then divided by race and by their rank order 
positions, 1, 2, 3, or 4 on the game and on the crystal set. 

On the post-interview questionnaire, each subject was asked to 
rate the members in his group on the basis of '‘helpfulness" in building 
the crystal set and "helpfulness" in playing th* ; game. In review, all 
subjects were rated by staff observers, using the competency messure and 
the observation of initiation; subjects were also rated by all black and 
all white subjects in the post-interview questionnaire. Tables 1 and 2 
in the next section are based on the following raters and subjects being 



rated: 
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Haters 



Hated 



Staff Observers 
All Black subjects 
All White subjects 



Least Active Black 
Least Active White 
ilost Active Black 
Uo3t Active White 



Results 



We examined the degree of agreement between the rank order based 
on the competency measure and the rating given by subjects to their group 
members and themselves on "helpfulness" in building the set. (See Graphs 
1(a) and 1(b).) We also looked at the degree of agreement between the 
rank order position based on the Initiation rate In the second game and 
the subject's rating of "helpfulness" of their group members and them* 
selves In playing the second game. Tables 1 and 2 are based on the data 
from these analyses. For example, In Table 1, black raters rated the 
"least active" black subjects (rank 4 on Competency Measure) as lesst 
"helpful" In building the crystal set 512! of the time. In Table 2» white 
raters rated the "most active" whites (top Initiator) as most "helpful" 

In playing the second game 35% of the time. 



The following comparisons reveal the rating pattern of black raters: 
1. Black rating of least active blacks and least active whites: 
Blacks perceive least active blacks as being least "helpful" 
more often than they perceive least active whites as being 
least "helpful" on both tesks. 
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TABLE 1 



PROBABILITY of least active subject <by staff measures) being 

RATED AS "LEAST HELPFUL" BY TWO RACES IN TWO TASKS* 



Rater Least Active Black Least Active White 
<tt - 16) (N - 23) 



Crystal Black 51% 

Set White 46% 



32% 

52% 



<11 » 32) 



<11 « 7) 



Game 2 Black 

White 



44% 

35% 



15% 

46% 



A 



This table was constructed from the data in Graphs lg, lh , 2g, and 2h 



TABLE 2 

PROBABILITY OF MOST ACTIVE SUBJECT (BY STAFF MEASURES) BEING 
RATED AS "MOST UELPFUL" BY TWO RACES IN TWO RASKS* 





Rater 


Most Active Black 


Most Active White 






<N “ 21) 


<N « 17) 


Crystal 


Black 


27% 


62% 


Set 


White 


33% 


37% 






<N « 14) 


(N - 25) 


Game 2 


Black 


37% 


44% 




White 


52% 


35% 



* 

This table was constructed from the data in Graphs la, lb, 2a and 2b. 




% of Rated in Each Position % of Times Rated in Each Position 
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GRAPH 1(a) 

BLACKS IN POSITION ONE OF RANK ORDER OH COMPETENCY MEASURE: 
CRYSTAL SET (RATINGS BY ALL FOUR GROUP MEMBERS) 

60f 

i 



j 




Raced by Blacks Raced by VJhices Tocal Racing 

Rank Order PosiCion 



GRAPH 1(b) 

WHITES IN POSITION ONE OF RANK ORDER ON COMPETENCY MEASURE: 




O 
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Raced by Blacks Raced by Whites 
Rank Order Posiclon 



Tocal Racing 



X of Time* Rated la Sach Position z of Times Raced In Each Position 
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GRAPH 1(g) 

BLACKS IN POSITION FOUR OF RANK ORDER ON COfiPETENCY MEASURE: 
CRYSTAL SET (RATINGS BY ALL FOUR GROUP iEKBERS) 




Rated by Blacks Rated by Whites 
Rank Order Position 



Total Rating 
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GRAPH 1(h) 

WHITES IN POSITION POUR OF RANK ORDER ON COMPETENCY MEASURE t 
CRYSTAL SET (RATINGS BY ALL FOUR GROUP MEMBERS) 



60 - 




GRAPH 2(a) 

RATINGS GIVEN TO PERSONS FIRST IN INITIATION 0« GAME 2 
Blacks in Position 41 (N - 14) 



Blacks Rated by Blacks 



37X 



O' 






< 




18% 






15% | 


o 




1 

! 


'l 




! '! 

- 
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Blacks Rated by Whites 



52% 











\ 




30% 






1 


I- 


— ' 


\ 






15 % 




4 % 












41 


#2 


#3 


#4 



GRAPH 2(b) 

Whites in Position 41 (N - 25) 

Whites Rated by Blscke . Whites Rated by Whites 

* » 
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GRAPH 2(g) 

RATINGS GIVE* I TO PERSONS FOURTH III INITIATION OH GAME 2 
Blacks in Position £4 (« <* 32) 

Blacks Rated by Blacks Blacks Rated by whites 





GRAPH 2(lt) 

Whites in Position #4 (U ■ 7) 

Whites Rated by Blacks Whites Rated by whites 
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k(>X 




31X 
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15X 
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11 


12 


(3 


#4 


#1 


12 


13 


#4 
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2. Black rating of most active whites and most active blacks; 
Blacks are more likely to see the most active whites as most 
"helpful" than they are to see the most active blacks as be- 
ing most "helpful" across both tasks. 

3. White and black rating of least active blacks: Least active 

blacks are more frequently rated least "helpful" by black 
than by white raters on both tasks. 

4. White and black rating of most active blacks: Most active 

blacks are less often perceived by black raters as being 
most "helpful" than they are by white raters across both 
tasks. 

3. White and black rating of least active whites: Least active 
whites are less often judged by black raters as being least 
"helpful" than they are by white raters on both tasks* 

6* White and black rating of most active whites: Most active 

whites are evaluated as most "helpful" more often by black 
than by white raters on both tasks. 

Interpretation 

The black pattern of rating can bo sumarlsed by the following 
two etatements. When black and white subjects are of the emse level of 
activity on both taaks according to the ataff measure* then blacks con- 
ale tently perceive blatk subjects as less helpful than they do white 
subjects. Similarly* given the asms activity level according to staff 



<3 
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measures, black racers are more likely chan whlce racers Co see whites as 
helpful and less likely Clian white racers co see blacks as helpful. 

This paccern of racing by black racers may be explained by Che 
cheory of diffuse scacus cliaraccerlsclcs. According co Che cheory, a dif- 
fuse scacus characcerisdc Is activated In slcuadon S if boch specific 
and general expeccadons are held by group members for one anocher and 
If cheae expeccadons hold Che same value (l,e,, high or low) as che 
diffuse scacus characcerisdc. In chls experlmenc che diffuse scacus 
characcerisdc Is race. The cheory of diffuse scacus characcerladcs 
explains subjeecs' evaluadons In chls experlmenc If we assume che fol- 
lowing: 

1. Evaluadons of “helpfulness* on che two casks are 
lndlcadve of subjeecs' expeccadons. 

2. Subjeecs evaluaced members of chelr own race conslscendy 
(i.e., on boch casks) higher or lower chan members of the 
ocher race. 

3. The evaluadons hold the same value as che diffuse scacus 
characcerisdc. 

The black subjeecs* paccern ot e value don may be Incerpreced 
as chac chey had both specific and generalised expeccadons for black 
and whlce members In chelr group. Their evaluation of “helpfulness" 

In the cryecel sat Indicates chat chay expectad black subjects to ba 
less competent in building a crystal set than white subjects. The black 
atibjecte* evaluations of “helpfulness" in playing the gene Indicates that 
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they expected black subjects to be less competent than white subjects in 
playing the game* These evaluations, taken separately, indicate that 
blacks had specific expectations of black and white members in their 
group which influenced their perceptions of what happened in both tanks* 
The fact that these evaluations were consistent across two unrelated tasks 
indicates that black subjects possessed general expectations for black 
and white members in their group* The black pattern of evaluations is 
thus consistent with the predications of the theory of diffuse status 
characteristics when the diffuse status characteristic la activated* 

The theory predicts that white aubjocts would hold the eane low 
expectations for black subjects chat blacks hold for themselves if the 
diffuse status characteristic is activated* The data do not support this 
prediction. The theory does not explain white ratings of either blf:ck or 
whits subjects. However, we Intend to investigate rating patterns in 
future studies because black evaluations showed a consistent pattern of 
bias in perception. 




CHAPTER VI 



BLACK-WHITE DIFFERENCES IH COMMUNICATION PATTERNS 

In the previous and present study, we have noced the marked dif- 
ferences in tendenci.ee for black and white subjects to initiate acts In 
me of our four catcgori.es. Aside frcci those differences, we would Ilka 
to continue to pursue the question of whether there are patterned differ- 
ences in the behavior of the races in ectlvlty and influence. 

Communication Channels 

Zn this analysis , we look ec the number of acts flowing between 
actors of the same and different colors. The four possible combinstiono 
of race of Initiator and receptor are referred to as "communication chan- 
nels." When vt look in Table 1 at the overage proportion of acts flowing 
in the four types of channels, we find, exactly as in the previous study, 
that the proportion of acts in the Black-Black Channel le very low. 

Since there are only two potential actors in a wlthln-race channel within 
one group, we compare the proportion of acts in the black-black channel 
to tha proportion of a.ts in the whito-white channel and find that It la 
typically leas then filf as i’uch. 

As lr the previous study, we may ask the queotlon whether this 
wdor-oae of black-black channels is due to the low initiation rate of 
at least one of the bisekr or is it due to some special tendency for the 
low statue aeabers to prefer high status members as tsrgeta for lftter- 
actlont 
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TABLE 1 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OP ACTS OCCURRING IN FOUR COlfltUNI CATION CHANNELS 
UNDER TWO EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS AND A CONTROL CONUTION: 

BY COLOR OP INITIATOR AND RECIPIENT 



Condition 


;j of 
Games 


White- 

White 


Black- 

Black 


White- 

Black 


Black- 
WM te 


Long Control 
Game 1 


10 


262 


132 


312 


302 


Game 2 


10 


292 


$2 


312 


322 


Long Experi- 
mental 
Game 1 


13 


242 


82 


342 


342 


Game 2 


13 


242 


102 


332 


332 


Short Experi- 
mental 


17 


222 


112 


332 


332 


Expected Means in 
Equal Status Groups 


,* 


16. 72 


16. 72 


33.32 


33.32 



More acts would bo expected to occur in the cross-racial channels than 
in wlthln-race chennela because in these channels there are four potential 
actors and recipients as compared to two in the wlthln-race channels. 



In order to answer this question, the observed reeulta were coo- 
pered to the results expected if the amount of initiation received ware 
a direct function of the aaount of acta initiated. Aaetaelng that an actor 
chooses a target actor as a function of the target's initiation rate, 
predictions were Bade as to the order in which each player would use the 
three channels available to hiv. For exeople, with Croup 10, Cana 1, the 
rank order of initiation vaai 1 * Bl^, 2 * Hhj, 3 - Wh^» and 4 * Blj* 
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Theoretically* Big would direct the largest number of hie communications 
to Whg* a smaller number to Whg* and the smallest number to Big* Whg 
would be expected to direct the largest number of communications to Big, 
a smaller number to Whg* and the smallest number to Big* for each game 
a table was made of the expected and observed order of us ego for each 
communication link. Any discrepancy of one full rank order of usage or 
more was noted as an over- or under-use of that particular channel* Below 
is Table 2 showing how this compsrison is msde for Group 10* Game 1* as 
a sample. 



TABLE 2 



COMPARISON OF EXPECTED VS OBSERVED RANK ORDER OF USB OF 
COtMUNICATlOH CHANNELS BY EACH ACTOR IN GAME 1* GROUP 10 





Commie ati on 


Expected 


Observed 




Actor 


Channel 


Order 


Order 


Differential 


Bli 


Big - Big 


3 


3 


0 




Big - Whg 


2 


1 


1 (Over-use) 




Bll * ">2 


1 


2 


1 (Under-use) 


B1 2 


Big - Big 


1 


1 


0 




Big - Whg 


3 


2 


1 (Over- use) 




Big - Whg 


2 


3 


1 (Over- use) 


Whg 


V - *>2 


2 


2 


0 




Whg - Big 


1 


1 


0 




Whg - Big 


3 


3 


0 


Whg 


Whg - Whg 


2 


2 


0 




Whg - Big 


1 


1 


0 




Whg - Big 


3 


3 


0 



ERiC 
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When a similar table was constructed for each game* it was pos- 
sible to compute the nusber and percentage of times that channels of the 
four types were "over-used" and "under-used." In this way ws can see 
patterns of usage of the Black-Black channel in comparison to other 
channels. For each type of channel* we can see the amount and direction 
of deviation from the usage that would be predicted on the basis of 
Initiation rate of the target actor. See Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

PATTERNS OF USE OF COMMUNICATION CHANNELS IN EACH CONDITION: 

AMOUNT OF DEVIATION FROM WHAT WOULD BE EXPECTED ON 
THE BASIS OF INITIATION OF TARGET ACTOR 





X Over- 


X Under- 


X as 


N of 


Condition Channel Type 


Used 


used 


Expected 


Channel# 


Control Same Race — Bl-Bl 


.10 


*03 


.87 


40 


Wh-Wh 


.05 


.05 


*90 


40 


Crosa-Race — Bl-Wh 


.12 


*15 


*73 


80 


Wh-Bl 


.06 


*09 


*85 


80 


i ““ e * 1 Wh-Wh 


.10 

.12 


.10 

.14 


.80 

.74 


52 

52 


Cross-Race— Bl-Wh 


.12 


.09 


.79 


104 


Wh-Bl 


.10 


*09 


.81 


104 


WtrtMOMl S«. H.C.-BX-J1 

Wh-Wh 


.15 

.12 


.15 

.21 


.70 

.67 


34 

34 


Crosa-Race — Bl-Wh 


.16 


.15 


*69 


68 


Wh-Bl 


.15 


.12 


.73 


68 



Zn no case does the Black-Black Channel appear to be wder-ueed 
any more than White-White channels or Cross- Race Channels* In each row* 
the bulk of communication can be accounted for by the initiation rate of 




the target* 
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Infraction Income 

As in the last study, we are interested in whether blacks of a 
given initiation rate receive as many acta as whites. By dividing the 
number of acts initiated by the number of acta received t we derive a 
atetiatic called "Interaction Income*" the empirical generalization 
drawn from atudies of small group interaction is that people who have 
higher activity retea will have a higher interaction income* In our 
previoua study, we could see evidence for this genera 11 cation for both 
blacks end whites. In addition* in the middle ranges of initiation rate, 
whites received a higher interaction income than blacks* Table 4 finds 
the interaction income of each individual and strike a mean for each 
interval of initiation rate by race* The resulting picture is not too 
easy to interpret: 

(1) There is not e eteedy increase in interaction income 
for whites as the initiation rate increases as there is 
for blacks* 

(2) The superiority of white interaction income over black 
occurs in a slightly different range of initiation rate 
than in the lest study (20-49 in this study as compered 
to 31-70 in the last study)* 

(3) Interaction income ie slightly higher for very active 
blacks then for ve»y active whites although the H*e 




ere small* 
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(4) Interaction income for very quiet whites is higher 
than for very quiet blacks* 

The latter two findings were not present in the last study. 



TABLE 4 

MEAN INTERACTION INCOME FOR BLACK AND WHITE SUBJECTS: 
HOLDING CONSTANT NUMBER OF INTERACTIONS GIVEN 

(Interaction Income “ Acts Received/Acts Initiated x 100) 



Race of Actor 



No. of Inter- 
actions Given 


Blacks 
Mean Income 


H 


Whites 
Mean Income 


N 


0-10 


103.5 


5 


— 


0 


11-20 


53.9 


4 


41,0 


3 


21-30 


76,6 


4 


68,9 


5 


31-40 


64,2 


6 


72,1 


4 


41-50 


71.2 


6 


78.3 


16 


51-60 


71,5 


3 


93,4 


3 


61-70 


78.0 


3 


90,6 


10 


71-90 


74.9 


3 


72,9 


3 


91+ 


— 


0 


82,6 


3 



The patterns in Table 4 differed considerably from the results 
of previous studies (studies in which reca was not a variable). Since 
the N'e were snail in every cell, we >rere cautloua in taking interpreta- 
tions from thle teble. We did note, however, that in the lower Initia- 
tion rate ranges (below 30) the black got nore acta relative to hit 
investment than did the white. The trend wee reversed in the nlddle 
rangee, with whites receiving nore then blacks. In general, Interaction 
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Income rose with the number of acts given out* but the high incomes of 
lw-initlating blacks puzzled us. We thought that perhaps It would be 
easy for one to receive more then he initiated if he had only given out 
three or four acts , eepecially when subjects had been instructed to 
arrive at a group decision in the 3ame. 

It was important to see if the same Interaction Income patterns 
would appear in the second study which involved a much lsrger sample. 

Using initiation intervals of ten acts (as in Table 4 above) * we did not 
find the patterns repeated. This time* whites tended t.o receive more 
than blacks throughout the lower and middle ranges. Only at very high 
levels of initiation did blacks receive more income than whites. Also 
unlike the earlier study* subjects in the lowest intervals did not got 
surprisingly high incomes. 

Such reverssls made us feel that our puzzling findings may have 
been primarily due to the small N's in each cell. Even in the second 
study* the N's in many cells were quite small when we used initiation 
intervals of ten acts. For this reason* we decided to use wider initia- 
tion rate intervals in preparing Table 5 V hoping that whatever pattern 
emerged would not bs so subject to bias from small N's. Table 5 shows 
Interaction Income data from the present study. 

At first glance* it appears that blacks are not getting their 
proper share of Interaction Income. Whites get larger returns than blacks 
in all but the top range* where the two races are essentially aqual. How- 
ever* before concluding that there is some special inhibition in responding 
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TABLE 5 

UEAll INTERACTION GIVEN FOR FOUR INITIATION RATE INTERVALS i 

BY :tACE OF SUBJECT 

(Interaction Income * Acts Received/Acts Initiated x 100) 

Race of Actor 





Blacks 




Whites 




Xnitletion Interval 


Mean Income 


U 


Mean Income 


N 


0-19 


69*8 


57 


78*9 


32 


20-29 


73*1 


34 


79*0 


39 


30-39 


78*9 


24 


87*7 


25 


40+ 


89*6 


15 


89*5 


34 



to blacks* we decided to do one more analysis* VJe wished to check more 
carefully whether Interaction Income was actually related to race or 
whether it was more a function of basic initiation rate* We wondered 
whether the use of initiation rate intervals was obscuring a difference 
between the races in initiation rate within a given interval* If we 
found* for example* that blacks talked less on the average than whites 
within the first three Intervals* we could attribute their lower incomes 
to their lower initiation rates* If* on the other hand* we found that 
blacks and whites had the same average initiation rates within a given 
interval* then we could say that blacks were* indeed* receiving less than 
they were giving out* Table & shows the mean number of Initiations given 
out by blacks and whites in each interval* 

Note that in all but the highest interval blacks initiate less on 
the average than whites* In comparing Tables 5 and 6* we are led to 
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SUtSiARY AND CONCLUSION 

This experiment attempted to alter the effects of race as a diffuse 
status characteristic. An earlier study had demonstrated that white sub- 
jects tended to be more active and more influential than black subjects 
in playing a cooperative game of strategy* The experimental intervention 
took the form of a new task* the building of a radio crystal set- By 
means of differential instruction to the black ar.u white subjects* we 
tried to produce "high competence" on the new task for black subjects and 
"low competence" for whites. 

All subjects were seventh and eighth graders who did not know each 
other prior to the experiment. There were four men in each group* two 
white and two black* Subjects were matched within each group on socio- 
economic background and attitude toward school* Subjects were run under 
three conditions: Long Experimental* Short Experimental and Control* In 

the Long Experimental Condition* the boys played a round of the game* the 
black subjects saw a superior film during Expectation Training and before 
building the crystal set; the subjects then played the game once more* 

The procedure was the same in the Control Condition* but the blacks and 
whites both saw the less helpful film before building the radio* The 
Short Experimental was the same as the Long Experimental Condition* but 
the first round of the game was omitted* 



O 
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If was hypothesized that Che experience of being highly competent 
on a new end Important taek would alter the expectations of black sub- 
jects for performance on Che game, they were expected to show Increased 
Initiation and Influence rates. Likewise, the experience of finding 
theme elves less competent on the new cask chan their black partners was 
to have altered the expec cations of the whites for performance on the 
game. It was predicted that they would be lees likely to dominate Che 
game In activity and Influence In Che Experimental Conditions than In the 
Control Condition. 

The results Indicated that Expectation Training did not Improve 
the activity or Influence rate of black subjects as compared to their 
white partners, in the Long Experimental Condition there was little evi- 
dence of Improvement In the game played after training as compared Co the 
game before training. The Short Experimental Condition's games showed 
much the pattern as the Long Experimental Condition's second game, Ulus'' 
Crating no particular effect of having played the game before training. 

Examination of relative activity of white and black subjects dur- 
ing the crystal set task following Expectation Training shewed Chat the 
two blacks were not uniformly more active than the two whites. Further- 
more, there was a consistent tendency for blacks to underrate themselves 
and to overrate whites In helpfulness on the crystal sec. These two 
findings suggest that the failure of Expectation Training was a function 
of weak assignment of "high” and "low" competence on the cryatal set cask. 
The desired differencial In competence was not consistently produced and, 
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even when It was produced, the nature of the task and the bias In percep- 
tlon of the black subjects did not allow the necessary evaluation to take 
place. 



The Initial hypothesis concerning the effect of assigning "high 
competence" on a new task remains untested. In the next attempt to test 
this hypothesis, the following changes are necessary: 

(1) Tile Expectation Training task must meet the requirement 
of Interdependence of participants. 

(2) Both black and white subjects must perceive that "high" 
and "low" states of the performance characteristic have 
been assigned. 

(3) Assignment must be sufficiently clear so as to overcome 
the biases In black subjects' perception. 

(4) There must be as many groups run In the Control Condition 
as in the Experimental Conditions because of variability 
in Initial expectations of black subjects. 

In review, the pattern of white dominance Is a consistent and persistent 
finding In this series of studies. Alteration of this pattern will re- 
quire a precise and powerful experimental Intervention. 




APPENDIX A 



RECRUITMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
About this Job 



The School of Education at Stanford is conducting a study 
with boys in grades six through eight in which you nay be asked 
to participate. The study will last about an hour during which 
time you will be asked to play a game with three other boys whom 
you do not know. Each team will be composed of boys who have 
similar interests. 

The attached questionnaire will be used to determine the team 
to which you will be assigned. The right answer is the one that 
tells how you feel. Please answer all the questions, place the 
completed questionnaire in an envelope and seal. Only the people 
working on the study will see your answers . 

Thank you for answering the questions; and we hope to see you 

soon. 



The Study Staff 



Phone 

Your name: Age: 

First Lai>t 

Your home address: ? __ 

— ™ Number and Street Town 

Your School: Your grade 

How tall are you? (If not sure, guess.) 

FEET INCHES 

How many brothers and sisters live with you? (Count in half-brothers and 
half-sisters or foster ones.) 

How many adults live with you? 

Do you have a hobby? Yes No 

IF YES: What is it? 

Have you ever built any v f the things in this list? If so check them. 

Model cars 

Slot cars 

Mode! airplane 

Erector set 

Crystal Radio set 

Transistor Radio set 

Others 




TURN TO NEXT PAGE 
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How boys your age feel about school 



1. Do you or don't you care about the grades you get in school? 

(1) Care a lot 

(2) Care some 

(3) Care a little 

(4) Don't care at all 



2. Do you or don't you try hard to get good grades in most of your 
subjects? 



(1) Don't try at all 

(2) Try a little 

(3) Try pretty hard 

(4) Try very hard 

(5) 1 get good grades without trying very hard 



3. Does it or doesn't it bother you if you don't do well in your 
school work? 

(1) Bothers me a lot 

( !) Bothers me some 

(3) Bothers me a little 

(4) Doesn't bother me at all 



4. Is it or is it not important to you to get good grades? 

(1) Not at all important 

(2) Not very important 

(3) Pretty important 

(4) Very important 
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How b oys your age feel about going to a 
four-year college or to a university 



1. Do you think you will graduate from high school? 

(1) Very sure I will 

^ (2) Pretty sure I will 

(3) Very sure I won't 

~ (4) Pretty sure I won't 

2* Do you think you will go to college for at It ist 1 or 2 years? 

(To either junior college, 4-year college, or university) 

(1) Very sure I will 

(2) Protty sure I will 

(3) Pretty sure I won't 

(4) Very sure I won't 

3. Do you think you will finish 4 years of college or university? 

(1) Very sure I will 

~ (2) Pretty sure I will 

(3) Pretty sure I won't 

(4) Very sure I won't 

4. Do you think you will finish m ore than 4 years of college or university? 

(1) Very sure I will 

(2) Pretty sure I will 

(3) Pretty sure I won't 

* (4) Very sure I won't 



Do you think your mother would be surprised: 



a. 


If you finished high school? 


(1) Yes 


(2) No 


be 


If you finished 2 years of college? 


(1) Yes 


(2) No 


c. 


If you finished 4 years of college? 


(1) Yes 


(2) No 
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About your mot he r or the person taking her piece 



Answer these questions about your real mother if you live with her. 

If you are not living with your real mother ahswur them about the person 
you live with who is supposed to be taking her place. It may be a step- 
mother, foster mother, an aunt, or somebody else. 

If you don't live with your mother or with a woman who takes her place, 
skip the questions in this section. 

1. How far did she go in school? 

grade 6 or less 

grade 7, 8, 9, 10, or 11 

grade 12 (graduated high school) 

went to college but didn't finish 

finished college or more 

2. Does she have a job outside the home? 

yes, part-time 

_____ yes, full-time 

yes, only in the summer 

no, she does not work outside the home 

3. If she has a job, what is her job? She 

She does not have a - job. 



About your father or the person taking his place 

Answer these questions about your real father if you live with him. 

If you are not living with your real father answer them about the man you 
live with who is supposed to be taking his place. It may be a stepfather, 
foster father, an uncle or somebody else. 

If you don't live with your father or with a man who takes his place you 
can skip the questions in this section. 

1. How far did he go in school? 

grade 6 or less 

grade 7, 8, 9, 10, or 11 

grade 12 (finished high school) 

went to college but didn't finish 

finished 4 years of college or more 

2. Most of the time does he work for himself or for somebody else? 

works for himself or has his own business 

works for somebody else 

I don ' t know what he does 
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3. 1/hat is his work or job most of the time? 
He 



Instructions for Coding Level of Aspiration on Questionnaires 



General: 

A. Be sure "B" or "II" for race is narked on top of first page. 

B. Check first to see if parent education and occupation are 
so high that it is automatically coded High SES . 

1. Page 3 of Recruitment Questionnaire 

A. On the first three (3) questions put a "i" if the answer is 
number 1 (Very sure 1 will). On question 4 put a "1" if the 
answer is either number 1 or number 2 (Very sure I will or 
Pretty sure 1 will). Put a "0" if anything other than 
these rcsponsos are chosen. 

B. Then assign a scale score In this way: Add the total for 

all four questions. 

Range * 0*4 
High * 3*4 
Medium * 1*2 
Low * 0 

C. Write High LOA, tied LOA, or Low LOA beside the pattern. 

D. If the score is High (3 or check Into "Mother Surprised" 
questions for consistency. 

11. Pago 2 of Recruitment Questionnaire 

A. Put a "1" If the answer to question 1 Is number 1 and a "l" If 
the answer to question 2 is either number 4 or number 5. 
Questions 3 and 4 are coded as one question. They are to be 
coded "l" if the answer to question 3 is number 1 and the 
answer to question 4 is number 4. All other responses are 
coded "0". 

8. Then assign a scale score in this way. Add the total for 
the four questions. 

Range * 0*3 
High * 3 
Medium * 2 
Low * 1 

C. 1/rite High School, Med School, or Low School beside the 
pattern. 
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HI. Rules for Overall Coding 



A. If Mother and Father have 4 years of college or more, and 
father Is employed as hig/ier executive, proprietor, major 
professional, lesser professional, business manager, 
proprietor of medium-sized business, subject is automatically 
called High SES, Circle that and note on front Page. 

B. If one subject is High on 3 of the following 4 factors: 

a. High LOA 

b. High School Adjustment 

c. High parent education (Father has 4 years of college or 

more and Mother has $ot,e years of college or more). 

d. Father has any white collar occupation. 

THEN call High SES on front of questionnaire and encircle. 

C. If subject Is Low on 3 of the following 4 factors: 

a. Low LOA 

b. Low School Adjustment 

c. Mother or Father less than a high school education. 

d. Father (or Mother if Father is absent) works at 

unskilled labor, 

THEN call Low SES on front of questionnaire end encircle, 

D. All other cases will be called Middle SES and will be so 

labeled on front of questionnaire, . ” 
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End Game Round 



Boys should be seated 
at table with parti- 
tion between then. 



After Film 



SCRIPT FOR RADIO 

Host : Now we're going to do something different. 
You're going to build a crystal radio set. Each 
of you will receive Information about radios. 

To get the Information, each man will watch a TV 
set by himself, so let's draw numbers to see 
where ?ach of you will go. 

(Host has boys choose numbers 1-4, then jots 
down which boys have which number. He al - 
ways allocates blacks and whites to differ- 
ent rooms, but does It by saying:) 

Host : OK, 3 Q 4 (eg) stay here and 1 $ 2 (eg) 

come with me. 

(Take blacks to other room.) 

Host : Please put on your head sets. Hatch the 

TV and follow along with the parts In front of 
you. (Host returns to whites.) 

(Host, removes whites to adjoining roca.) 
Host : Please put your head sets on and watch 
the TV carefully. Please don't talk. 

(There Is a monitor in each room. Wien TV 
Is finished* monitor leaves briefly and then 
returns. Host enters blacka 1 roca.) 

Host : Please take your head sets off and come 

with me. h'e're now going to build the crystal 
radio. 



Radio Script *2 



Kids are ready to 
build radio 

Crucial statement 



After set Is built 



Kids return for 
Round 12 



(Monitor leads white kids out by back door*" 
all meet In hall.) 

Host: Please choose a card to determine seating 

arrangement. 

(Seats kids--eliminates card chosen.) 

Host : Here are written directions for building 

the crystal set. Use them if you wish* out many 
fellows find they can build the radio without 
using the directions. You may now begin. 

(Host entors to check set to see If it 
will work, tf they want to listen for a 
whil^, let them. Then host listens to 
set.) 

Host : Hoy* It really works. You fellows all 
did a good job. Now we’re going to take a break. 
t/111 you all follow me and move through the 
halls quietly. 

Host : please choose a card to determine seat* 

Ing arrangement. 

(Seats kids.) 

Host : Behind this card Is our special score. 

Your group Is going to have 2 chances to get 
over this score. If you make more points than 
this score cn either game, you’ll get a bonus, 
tf you get over it on both genes you'll get a 
double bonus. 
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SEATING ARRANGEhJENT FOR GAME AND CRYSTAL SET 





Microphone 
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POST MEETING QUESTIONNAIRE 



Date Subject and # 

Interviews r 



1. Did you find that the film was helpful? Did It confuse you? 

2* Was it important to you to help build the radio and play the game? 
Would you say it was vory important, fairly important or that it did 
not matter one way or the other? 

3. a* Here is a picture of where each of you sat while building the 
radio. In building the radio, which fellow was the most helpful? 
the next most helpful? the third iiost helpful? the least helpful? 

b« Here is the same diagram. This time we want to know about the 
last round of the game* In playing the game, which fellow was the 
most helpful? the next most helpful? the third most helpful? 

c. Of the other three fellows, which one did you like the most? 
the next most? the least? 

4* How do you feel about this study, did you ever feel at a disadvantage? 
$, Did anything make you angry at any time* 

If the answer is yes, tell subject: 

You may have seen the film that was not as helpful as the other* Many 
of tho fellows find that the film you saw did not help them very much* 
So don't feel bad because we realited this and took it into considers' 
tion* 

6* Would you consider coning back and helping us with another study? 

7* Is there anything you would like to add or say about all this? 

8* Thank you for helping us today* 
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SCORING MANUAL FOR OBSERVERS 



Rules for Scoring 



Performance Output 

An uninterrupted verbal statement in which an actor 

1. Demonstrates a particular path should be followed 

Examples: Let's go this way, and then here 

Let's follow this route 

2. Indicates in p ath ( He has previously chosen) the costc end 
rewards of a particular direction. 

Examples: This path has a >500 score and a >500 score. 

Let's get the double plus values over here. 

This path has three blue values end 3 red values. 

5. Presents a general strategy for the group to follow 

Examples: Move to the outside end get the big scores. 

Head toward the goal now. 

Get as many double pluses as possible. 

Action Opportunities » Socially distributed chance to perform. 

1. To others 

Direct asking of opinion or advice without mention of a strategy. 

Examples: i/hat do we do nowT 

Nhet's your opinion? 
inhere should we go? 

2. To self 

Stopping the process of decision-making in order that an actor 
may perform. 

Examples: Halt a minute, 

Hold it, 



P ositive Evaluation 

1. Showing agreement for a particular strategy. 

Examples: v es, that's a good path 
Let's go this way 
1 agree 



2. Pointing out positive values of path Indicated by someone else. 

Examples: Look at those ++ (double pluses) 

That path has a +600 on It. 

3. Praising strategy or behavior of another player. 

Example: 1 like your Ideas. 

N egative Evaluation 

1. Pointing out negative values In someone else's strategy. 

Example: Yeah, but look at this: -80 and >50 

2. Disapproval of an Idea or strategy suggested by another actor . 

Examples: Lei's not go that way 

That path Is risky 
Let's stay away from that hot path 

3. Criticizing the behavior or performance of another player. 
Example; Don't listen to him 

Directions for Scoring a Tape 

1. Watch the entire tape through with a copy of the board game In 
front. 

2. Follow the moves of the game as players proceed j play. 

3. then, return to beginning of game and beg*n to score. ?core one 
complete move or decision at a time. Then stop tape, 5if desired, 
and when ready, go on to the next move. 

Do Not, Do Not, go over a turn again, and re-score any or all of 
a past decision. 

4. Return data to 528 Alvarado !' use, 1-5 P.M. daily, Monday-Frlday. 



CLARIFICATION OF NEGATIVE EVALUATION SCORING CATEGORY 



The object of scoring an act as a negative evaluation Is to indi- 
cate that It was a disagreement with, or an attempt to lower the status of 
another person. The scoring rules are designed to reflect this underlying 
idea. If you have difficult situations to score, ask yourself whether or 
not the act meets these criteria better than the criteria for any other 
category. 

In general, an act Is scored as a negative evaluation when a person 
reacts negatively to another actor or another actor's Idea: 

a) points out negative values In someone else's strategy; 

b) disapproves of an Idea or strategy suggested by another actor; 

c) criticizes the behavior of another player. 

Specifically, It has been decided to use the following guidelines 
In scoring: 

1, If the rosponse to an action opportunity Is simply "no" or 
some alternative suggestion, It would be scored as a perform* 
nnce, But If the response Includes an attack on the person 
or In some other way lowers his status, then It would be a 
negative evaluation. 

2. If It Is ambiguous to whom a negative ova., ion Is directed, 
give priority to the context. For example, ii A looks at B 
In giving a negative evaluation of something said by C, use 
the priority rule of 6, l.e., give the negative »o C, not u. 

Some examples of categories of acts could be the following. There 
Is an element of subjectivity In making choices between categories, but us- 
ing the criterion of lowering status seems to suggest these scores: 

1, Let's go this way - Perf. 

2. No, look at all the nlnuses - Neg, 

This way looks like a good w ay - Perf. 

4. 1 like the hot line better - Neg. 

5. No, the hot line Is a foolish Idea - Neg. 
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SAMPLE MATRIX 
Group 20 
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Observer Karen 
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RULES FOR SCORING THE COMPETENCY MEASURE 



Scoring Is done during a ten second time interval with twenty 
second non-scoring periods in between. The use of a stop watch 1* 
helpful. The stc t > watch should begin after the host experimenter has 
hended out the instructions and told the fellows to begin building. 

After a 20 second Interval the timer should aay, "Look," and after 
ten seconds has elapsed the timer should say, "Stop." 

During the ten second scoring interval a participant may only 
receive one score no matter how much he accompllshea in that time. 

Each person la scored once for touching the top or bottom side of the 
building platform. By touching it is meant that the participant la 
making some kind of gross attempt to construct some part of the radio 
crystal set. No attempt Is made to decide whether or not a particular 
move was helpful or not. On the other hand accidental placing of hand 
on the set or playing with a part attached to the set is not scored if 
the gesture can not be construed in any woo as aiding the building of 
the crystal set. 

During aome Intervale it may be the case that participant is 
not doing anything constructive with his hands toward building the set. 
In general we are making no attempt to score verbal interaction or 
verbal suggestions, if however an individual takes the directions and 
reada some information from them which leads to a direct suggestion 
about building some part and further leads to some kind of gross attempt 
«t moving the part, then the participant who read the directions and 
gave the instruction receives a competent score even if he himself 
does not carry out the prescribed behavior. When such e case occurt an 
asterisk should be placed in the margin just above the Individual's 
number who received e score on this basis. 
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SCOPE CONDITIONS OP THE THEORY 

Four conditions are required for activating the diffuse status 
characteristic. (Berger, Cohen, Zeldltch, 1966} First, members of 
the group must perform a collective and valued task which means they 
must take Into account each other's behavior and the different outcomes 
of the task can be viewed as successes or failures. 

Second, the task must require some form of ability such that one 
state of the Ability Is more likely to lead to a successful outcome 
than another state of the ability. 

Third, it Is assumed that no one has ever previously associated 
the ability to do the task with any of the members of the group. 

Fourth, members of the group are assumed to be differentiated 
on the basis of a single external status characteristic. These condl - 
tlons form the important scope conditions of the theory. The procedure 
section of this thesis discusses how each condition has been met In . . 
the current study. 
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Influence Measure 

The influence measure is scored by two independent 
observers* It consists of two parts; unique suggestions and 
paths followed* Unique Suggestions are scored each time a 
participant explicitly proposes a path or strategy for the 
group to follow. This may be done by either suggesting 
a path verbally or by pointing out a path non-verbally. 

Paths Followed are scored each time the group agrees to 
follow someone ;s unique suggestion as the group path* This 
measure is taken on each move of each game* If one subject 
suggest a path and another adds something new to his suggestion, 
both are scored as having made unique suggestions* 
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